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Fditorial Buzzings. 


The Bird and Bee 
Sing to the blossoms, and their minstrelsy 
Calls forth the queenly rose. 


_ —_ 


We are Glad to note that the 
health of Mr. A. I. Root is improving. 
The trip to California is doing him good. 





a ——— PS 


John H. Martin, who writes 
over the nom de plume of ‘ Bambler,” 
now has settled down near Riverside, 
Calif.—the land of oranges. He has an 
apiary of 200 colonies of bees. His 
former residence was Hartford, N. Y. 





Snow is a necessity for the preserva- 
tion of young clover during the Winter. 
This Winter we have had more than for 
two or three Winters past. This fact 
augurs well for a honey crop next Sum- 
mer, 





Much Space is ‘given in this 
week’s issue to the supposed grievance 
of our Canadian brethren. There is no 
doubt but that they have acted hastily 
and very unwisely. 


He 7 me )| - 


Our English brethren are going 
to flaw over the Punic bees ; at least it is 
so stated in the London Journal of Hor- 
ticulture. We think that it is a very 
foolish piece of business to do so—but, 
perhaps, they have some money to throw 
away, and ‘‘ going to law” will afford 
them an excellent opportunity to do it. 





—— 


The Breeder and Fancier is the 
name of a new periodical devoted to 
poultry, bees and -pets, issued at 50 
cents a year by W. B. McDermut, Belle- 
vue,.Nebr. It is a model of neatness, 
typographically considered, and is a 
credit to the craft. 


>_> <- 


The Report of the Albany con- 
vention in pamphlet form is now com- 
pleted, and has been sent to all the 
Annual, Life and Honorary members 
and ex-Presidents of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association—to the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental 
Stations of America, and all others en- 
titled thereto. It will be mailed to any 
one desiring it, for 25 cents; 6 copies 
for one dollar. It contains half-tone 
pictures of the present and retiring 
officers, printed on enameled paper, 
words and music of a Bee-Keeper’s Song, 
ete. Wethink that all will be highly 
pleased with it. 


———______ + -<—» + _ ._____- 


Leave nothing to what is called 
**luck,” and you will generally be what 
is called *‘ lucky,” said a wise man. This 
is as true in bee-keeping as in all depart- 
ments of life. Use every precaution; 
do everything well, and let people know 
where you are and what you are doing, 
and success is almost certain. ~ These 
are essentials in bringing ‘‘luck.” To 





neglect them is to be unlucky? 
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Honey Tanks should not be 
made of galvanized iron. Concerning 
this matter, Mr. S. Corneil, of Lindsay, 
Ont., writes as folllows : 


The editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL is quite correct when he says on 
page 85, ‘* Tin is wholly unfit for such a 
purpose” (honey tank). But he is 
clearly mistaken when he adds: ‘ Gal- 
vanized is quite a different thing.” 
Cheshire writes as follows, page 479, 
Vol. II, ‘* Bees and Bee-Keeping :” 
‘*Extractors, and all vessels used to 
hold syrup or honey, should under no 
circumstances be made of galvanized 
(zine coated) iron, as the zine and iron 
form a galvanic couple, favoring an 
attack by the acid of the honey.” Com- 
menting on a case in which bees were 
poisoned by honey and syrup which had 
been stored in galvanized iron tank, he 
says: ‘*Galvanized iron is utterly ruin- 
ous to the flavor of honey, even if the 
existence be only of short continuance. 
If it be prolonged the honey is danger- 
ous.” In asubsequent article he says: 
‘* While the coating is perfect the vessel 
is to all intents a zine one, but, as soon 
as an abrasion or wear exposes some of 
the iron, a galvanic couple is estab- 
OO  *Eeeree ‘*But the important point 
lies here. The presence of the iron 
increases the disposition on the part of 
the zine to oxidize, and so galvanized 
iron is worse in its effects and exciting 
fluids (among which honey, syrup, and 
salt solution may be classed) than zinc 
alone.” 

In a foot-note to the above statement, 
the editor of the British Bee Journal, Mr. 
Cowan says: ‘* We are able to confirm 
Mr. Cheshire’s statements as to the 
poisonous properties of galvanized iron 
and zinc...... We have pointed out in 
the ‘** Bee-Keepers’ Guide Book” that 
neither galvanized iron nor zine should 
be used...... Our experience quite bears 
out Mr. Cheshire’s statement, that when 
galvanized iron vessels begin to wear, 
they are worse than zinc, and it is aston- 
ishing how soon they do begin to show 
signs of wear. See British Bee Journal, 
pages 532 and 575, 1886. 

The position taken by Mr. Corneil is 
quite correct, and he has our thanks 
for thus calling attention to it. As we 
had often seen it stated, that on the 
Pacific Coast where they had to extract 
the honey before it was ripe, they used 
galvanized iron pipes for evaporators, 





we so replied to the question without 





further thought or research. Such an 
evaporator was described and illustrated 
on page 360 of the Bee Journat for 
187¥. In all probability California 
apiarists now use some other material, 
having found that to be unsuitable. If 
not, the sooner they do so the better. 





Mr. D. A. Jones stated at the 
Ontario convention that his entire pub- 
lishing business, including the Canadian 
Bee Journal had passed into the hands 
of a new company, and the new pub- 
lishers say that they intend to improve 
itin many ways. This change was not 
unexpected, since the recent heavy 
losses sustained by friend Jones. We 
sympathize with him. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Jones spent a small 
fortune in Asia, looking for new races 
of bees. He was also the first life- 
member of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association—and the only one 
in Canada. 


—--- 





The Ohio Convention occurs next 
week, and friend Muth writes us as 
follows concerning transportation : 


FRIEND NEwMAN:—Kindly admonish 
our friends in the next issue of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, when buying 
their tickets to Cincinnati, to ask the 
agent for a certificate for the bee-keep- 
ers’ convention. These certificates 
signed by Secretary Morris at the con- 
vention, will insure their return trip for 
one-third fare. It required quite an 
amount of correspondence to surmount 
the red tape of some of these railroad 
men, to come to the agreement. I am 
sorry that we could not come to an 
agreement any sooner than last night, 
and I am sure that we are under no 
obligation for this favor to the Central 
Traffic Association of Chicago. 

Cuas. F. Mutu. 

Cincinnati, O., Jan. 29, L8Y2. 





A. N. Draper advocates a 2-cent 
bounty on honey, but will it ever be 
obtained? The sugar producers have 
lots of influence ‘“‘near the throne” 
and that is why they got a bounty. 
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Canada withdraws from the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Secretary Couse has sent us the follow- 
ing, which was adopted by the Ontario 
Association as the report of the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation : 


To the President and Members of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


Your committee to whom was referred 
the relation of Canadian bee-keepers to 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation beg leave to report: 


That the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association (as its name implies) 
was originally founded on an interna- 
tional basis, the United States and Can- 
ada being parties to and partners in the 
organization. For upward of twenty 
years, and until a very recent period, 
this international character has been 
maintained, notwithstanding the mani- 
festation of a disposition on the part of 
some United States bee-keepers to regard 
and speak of it as a national institution. 
This feeling took definite and formal 
shape at the annual meeting held at 
Keokuk, Iowa, last year, when a pro- 
posal to incorporate the Association 
under the State laws of Illinois was 
made and agreed to. 

The delegates from this Association, 
present at the meeting, met the propo- 
sal with earnest remonstrance, emphatic 
protest, and firm opposition; but in 
spite of their efforts a committee was 
appointed to incorporate the body, with 
headquarters at Chicago. One of your 
delegates was named as a member of 
that committee ; but from what subse- 
quently transpired he was led to believe 
that those with whom he was associated 
cared little for his opinion on the subject. 


Moreover, we have reasons for beliey- 
ing that the official reportof the Keokuk 
meeting, in the matter of the protests 
made by your representatives there, is 
largely characterized by a suppressio 
veri ; that communications sent by them 
to two leading bee-papers in the United 
States, discussing the subject, were not 
published, and that the great mass of 
bee-keepers within the jurisdiction of 
the Association, were denied the infor- 
mation necessary toa full and proper 
consideration of the matter, and of the 
means of arriving at a discreet and just 
decision as to the effect of incorporation 
if carried out as proposed. 

A few weeks ago it was announced in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL that incor- 
poration had been effected. No particu- 
lars were then given. At the annual 





meeting held a month ago in Albany, N. 
Y., the report of the Incorporation Com- 
mittee (which report had never been 
submitted to your representative on the 
committee, and who was present at the 
meeting) was presented and adopted. In 
brevity and naivete it is an official curi- 
osity. Noinformation is vouchsafed as 
to the terms and conditions of incorpora- 
tion. The bald statement is, ‘*The 
Association is incorporated under the 
State laws of Lllinois;” that ‘‘the fees 
are paid, and thecertificate in the hands 
of the Secretary.” Nota word is said 
as to its probable effect in the other 
States of the Union, or here in Canada; 
but it embraces the important announce- 
ment that the incorporators are the 
**life-members resident in the United 
States.” The life-members resident in 
Canada are quietly ignored. 

Before the final adoption of this re- 
port, one of, your representatives at the 
Albany meeting asked whether ‘ incor- 
poration, as now effected, did not local- 
ize the jurisdiction of the Association, 
and make it an Illinois institution,” and 
was answered that the Association was 
**now local, but its influence would be 
national.”” When he put the question in 
another form, he was told, ‘‘It was 
necessary to incorporate under a State 
law, but the organization would be na- 
tional in its character. 

Your committee is not ina position to 
express an opinion on the future influ- 
ence of the Association, or to closely 
scrutinize its character ; nor is it within 
its province to inquire what particular 
relationship it bears to the bee-keepers 
of the United States resident outside the 
limits of Illinois; but it has come to the 
conclusion that Canada has no rights 
under the new state of things, and that 
it was not intended she should. This is 
amply clear from the fact that her life- 
members are not among the incorpora- 
tors, and that the widest character and 
influence claimed for it, by its promoters 
are ‘‘ national ” and not international. 

Your committee considers that the 
changed nature of the Association is not 
a mere innovation, but a complete revo- 
lution in the groundwork and nature of 
the insitution, as it was heretofore con- 
stituted. Before, it was broad and 
international ; now it is local, with but 
a declared national influence, and your 
committee look upon this change, of 
organization as a gross violation of an 
existing compact, deliberately carried 
into effect in the face of the vigorous 


protests of your representatives. 
Your committee are unanimously of 
the opinion that the only course open to 
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the bee-keepers of Canada, consistent 
with independence, self-respect, and 
national dignity, is to retire from a posi- 
tion which has become, through no fault 
of theirs, anomalous, if not humiliating, 
and therefore recommend that the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association do not 
continue in affiliation with the so-called 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Your committee has no hesitation in 
expressing the belief that the bee-keep- 
ers of Canada regret the circumstances 
that compel the severance of ties which 
have pleasantly existed for more than a 
score of years, and in their name tender 
to the great body of American bee-keep- 
ers, which it believes are not responsible, 
the assurance of our continued fraternal 
good will, our high consideration and 
cordial regards, and of our readiness at 
all times to co-operate with them in any 
enterprise calculated to further the in- 
terests of the industry in,which we are 
alike engaged. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. McKnieunrt, 
Wm: F. CLARKE, 
S. CORNEIL, 
ALLEN PRINGLE. 


Mr. McKnight was a member of the 
Committee on Incorporation (see page 
45 of the reportof the Keokuk conven- 
tion), and every member of that com- 
mittee voted that the Incorporators 
should be selected from the Life-Mem- 
bers—each selecting the 5 he preferred. 
Mr. McKnight voted for 4 out of the 5 
who signed the petition for incorpora- 
tion. He then remarked that he sup- 
posed, as it was voted at Keokuk that 
the society should be incorporated in 
Illinois, that Mr. D. A. Jones (the only 
Canadian Life-Member) would not be 
eligible. The ‘‘ form” to be signed by 
the Incorporators read: **We, the 
undersigned, citizens of the United 
States,” ete. Therefore, no one, not a 
citizen of the United States, could be 
included—much as we would like to 
have had friend Jones in that capacity. 

Lt is surprising that now, one of the 
committee of the Ontario society should 
join in the foregoing report, which says 
that the rest of the committee ‘‘ cared 
little for his opinion ”’—-when in fact his 


only Life-Member in Canada was in- 
dorsed and acted upon ! 

_It is well-known that it was ou? tnten-, 
tion to be present at Albany until 
shortly before the time for the conven- 
tion to be held. Then, ,-while much 
indisposed, we remembered - that we 
were chairman to two committees, and 
must report. We wrote such and sent 
them, not knowing whether any of the 
other members would be present or not. 
Now, in the above report, we are blamed 
for not submitting our report to the rest 
of the committees; as our statement was 
simply a record of what had been done, 
such was quite unnecessary. 

Then, again, complaint is made that 
‘*not a word is said as to the probable 
effect” of incorporation—but what had 
the committee to do with that matter ? 
The Association settled by vote what 
was to be done, and appointed a com- 
mittee to do it—‘‘ not to ask the reason 
why,” Or to moralize on its effect. Such 
was not the business of the committee. 


The Ontario committee have simply 
taken a narrow-mindéd view of affuirs, 
and evidently were more intent upon 
finding fault, than of fostering harmony. 
If they desire a distinct organization, it 
is their privilege to have it—and that, 
too, without quarreling with those who 
would like to continue to work in 
harmony with them, and to co-operate 
in every laudable undertaking. 

If they feel that they cannot continue 
affiliation without sacrificing ‘* independ- 
ence, self-respect and National dignity ” 
—they should not be.asked to remain ! 

In the last issue of Gleanings, friend 
E. R. Root gives complete answers to 
many other points in the following lan- 
guage, which we heartily endorse: 

The above came to hand from the 
Secretary, and his language is couched 
in such a form that one might get the 
impression that in the sending of it he 
was doing a disagreeable duty, and 
simply acting under instructions. 

We were greatly surprised and pained 


upon reading it—surprised, because we 
are certain that none of the members 





yote prevailed, and his opinion about the 





who were instrumental in having the 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion incorporated had the least thought 
that that action would cause the Cana- 
dian brethren to withdraw. We were 
pained, too, because of some statements 
in the report that are calculated to carry 
the impression that we desire to put out 
from the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association the Canadians, and break 
down their ‘ National dignity,” etc. 
Nothing could be further from the real 
truth. . 

We have since received a private letter 
from one of the members of the commit- 
tee to the effect that the grievance was 
not against the bee-keepers of the 
United States asa body, but against a 
few of the leaders, and mentioned 
Thomas G. Newman, Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Dr. C. C. Miller, and the two Roots. We 
know that every one of the gentlemen 
named will be as much surprised as our- 
selves ; but they will doubtless speak for 
themselves: 

We greatly regret that the two mem- 
bers who were present at Keokuk should 
still misunderstand (we cannot believe 
intentionally) the purpose of incorpora- 
tion. 

Although it has been explained here- 
tofore, it seems they have entirely over- 
looked the fact that organizations in the 
United States that are national or inter- 
national in their charaeter and influ- 
ence, are, or shoul€ be, incorporated 
under the laws of some one particular 
State ; and, as was also ably explained 
by Capt. J. E.. Hetherington, at the 
Albany convention, incorporation does 
not make the Association lecal, but a 
legal body politic, amenable. to the laws, 
with special functions, rights, duties, 
and liabilfties ; capable of suing and of 
being sued—in short, transacting busi- 
ness. 

It is quite probable that the members 
of the O. B. K. A. as a body, not being 
familiar with the laws of the United 
States, were notin position to appreci- 
ate what incorporation on this side of 
the line means. We could not incorpo- 
rate under both the national govern- 
ments, nor under the laws of the United 
States, but under the laws of some one 
State. But, we repeat again, the North 
American is not less international now 
than before. Let us give one illustra- 
tion of what the society now under in- 
corporation is capable of doing: 

As a body it can sue any packing- 
houses in any State, where the laws are 
strict enough, that may be engaged in 
the adtlteration of honey. It is in bet- 


ter position, also, to protest against in- 
jurious legislation from national or State 





governments, because it is an incorporat- 
ed body. 

Nine-tenths of the bee-keepers of the 
North American are residents of the 
United States; and Chicago, the place of 
incorporationsjs the most central of any 
point of those bee-keepers. The great 
mass of them in the United States are 
in the North. This our subscription- 
books show. very decidedly. Nothing 
was more natural than that the State of 
ldlinois should have been selected, and it 
seems to us, to speak plainly and in all 
kindness, that nothing but a partisan 
spirit, or a silly quibble on technicalities 
on the part of the committee, could make 
objection to it. 

We have no grievance against the body 
of the Canadians who voted for the 
adoption of the report, for they were 
acting in good faith.. Some of our 
warmest and best friends we number 
among the Canadians. 

The report goes on to say, *‘We have 
reasons for believing that the official 
report of the Keokuk meeting, in the 
matter of the protest made by your rep- 
resentatives there, is largely character- 
ized by the a suppressio-veri: that com- 
munications sent by them to two leading 
NII (old's « wa.0's b's Ware « 0-600 > were not 
published.” 

We have before us the report of the 
Keokuk convention, as written by the 
secretary, C. P. Dadant. The report 
had to be .brief, necessarily, on almost 
every subject that wos discussed; and 
yet it seems, as we look it over, that the 
Canadian brethren were given a fair 
hearing. GLEANINGS was one of the 
leading bee publications designated, that 
is said to have suppressed one of the 
communications. The matter at that 
time was not available ; and, moreover, 
we were sure the writer did not properly 
understand what incorporation meant 
on this side of the line, and we thought 
it useless to stir up discord or partisan 
feeling over misconception and misun- 
derstanding. We were not aware, until 
we-read the report as above, that the 
life-members in the United States only 
were the incorporators. We are very 
sure that the Canadian life-members 
were left out for no other reason than 
that the laws of incorporation require 
that the incorporators be residents of the 
United States. By the way, if we are 
correct, there is 0n ly one life-member in 
Canada, and twv ein the United States. 
The Canadian member is D. A. Jones, 
and we are sure he would never quarre] 
with us on that point; and of the com- 
mittee who make this as a big handle, 
not one is a life-member. 
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* line, does this not show that the idea of 
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Reference has been made to the fact 
that the bee-keepers on this side haVe call- 
ed the North American “‘national.” As we 
really had no -distinet nationa) associa- 
tion, the nearest to it was the North 
American Bee-keepers’ Association ; and 
when ‘‘national’ was used it was em- 
ployed as a convenient term, without 
any thought of excluding Canada. 

As an evidence of the fraternal feel- 
ing, we presume it will do no harm to 


effort on foot at Albany to put S. Corneil, 
a Canadian, in as president of the N. A. 
B. K. A. for the ensuing year. A num- 
ber of members, including President 
Elwood, approached the writer on the 
subject, asking whether he would vote 
for him and what he thought of our 
Canadian brother for the position. We 
not only indorsed the name, but said we 
would give our support to it, which we 
did. ‘Those who were present at the 
Albany convention know well that Mr. 
Corneil would have been elected presi- 
dent if he had not absolutely refused to 
accept the honor. After this we were a 
little surprised that his name should ap- 
pear among the members of the com- 
mittee who drafted the report as above. 


This ought to show, beyond a question 
of doubt, that the American bee-keepers, 
who are members of the North Ameri- 
can, desired to recognize Canada, and 
desired, also, to continue their past 
pleasant relations, as we have done here- 
tofore. Mark this: The very bee- 
keepers who voted to elect Mr. Corneil 
are the same ones who voted to adopt the 
article of incorporation. 


Now brother bee-keepers across the 


crowding Canadians outside of the Asso- 
ciation was the furthest from our 
thoughts? and does it not prove that we 
on our part desired to continue our 
pleasant fraternal relations? 


We have taken a good deal of space to 
reply to this; but the reason we have 
done sois because it is an international 
matter; and now that the O. B. K. A. 
has taken the action that it has, it is 
proper that, as one of the Roots, and a 
life-member of the N.A.B.K.A., that we 
were not intending to break down, not 
even thinking of breaking down, their 
‘independence, self-respect, and nation- 
al dignity.” If the Canadians refuse to 
reconsider, of course that will leave our 
association distinctly national, for Can- 
ada has been the only nation, outside of 
the United States, which had a voice 








It seems by the above that we are the 
principal offender. This is a surprise 
to us, ag it is no doubt to all the others 
named—for we have labored assiduously. 
for harmony and _  cordiality. Have 
sacrificed our own feelings and interests 
to the gentlemen who signed the docu- 
ment. But when a quarrel is sought, 
some one must be blamed, and the five 
Americans are singled out. We are in 
excellent company, and shal) have to 
bear the blame, even though we have no 
idea of why we should be censured. 

We opposed the incorporation of the 
society in Illinois, because we feared 
that the two Canadians present at the 
Keokuk meeting would say that we 
were personally interested in its location. 
The members of that committee will bear 
witness that upon every vote we were 
recorded in favor of Indianapolis, Ind., 
because the Association was born in that 
city. Wesubsequently stated this fact 
in open convention at Keokuk, and it 
was then well understood that we were 
in favor of any place which should be 
selected by the Association. There were 
only two votes against the incorporation 
in Illinois, and these were from the two 
Canadian delegates. 3 

The report of the Canadian Commit- 
tee also attacked the report of Secretary | 
Dadant, and_he writes us the following 
private letter in self-defense : _ 

DEAR Mr. NEwMAN:—On page 783 
of the Canadian Bee Journal I am ac- 
cused of suppressio veri. I have sent a 
protest to that paper, and wish to notify 
you, as the article also seems to hit you, 
and I wish you to know just wherel 
stand. Every one who knows me, 
knows that I tried to report all the facts, 
and I assert that it is ungentlemanly to 

accuse me at this date, when I have not 
been given notice either of errors or 
omissions by any one. I hold that the 
most elementary rules of politeness 
would require that I be given a chance 
to correct either errors or omissions, by 
personal request, before such a charge 
be made officially. C. P. DADANT. 

Some of that Canadian quartette have 
no confidence in one another, but, likely, 
the one who wrote the Report, through 





in the proceedings of the North Ameri- 
can. 


base intrigue induced them to sign it, 
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AR Reverie—In Memoriam. 
CHARLES ELMER UPTON. 


The fading dreams of by-gone years 
Come thronging ’round to-night, 

The floating mists of unshed tears 
Keep gath’ring as I write. 


The fleeting joys of life’s glad May, 
The home upon the hill, 

The happy scenes of each last day, 
Seem ling’ring near me still. 


Those golden hours for aye are fled 
Adown time’s dark’ning way ; 

My youth lies mold’ring with the dead ; 
The Past is old and gray. 


Placerville, Calif. 
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Queries and Replies. 
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Covering for Hives when Moving Bees. 


Query 804.—Expecting to move 100 
colonies of bees in the Spring, and wire 
covering being expensive for so many 
hives, what material can I usein cloth 
which the bees will not cut through ?— 
Ontario. 


Common domestic, provided it is not 
left on the hive very long.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


Stick to the wire-cloth. You only 
need enough to cover the entrance.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


I would move them early, and then 
there will be no need of wire gauze, ex- 
cept at the opening; especially if a cool 
time is chosen.—A. J. Cook. 


We know of nothing as safe and as 
cheap as wire-cloth; 44 of a square foot 
of it will usually insure a colony against 
.uss by want of air.—DADANT & Son. 


Wire-cloth is enough better to pay the 
difference in the expense, and I doubt if 
any other cloth could be safely used as 
a substitute.—G. M. Doo.LirrLe. 


I know of no cloth that I should dare 
to use instead of wire-cloth. I shaenld 
try to move them so early that the board 
cover would do.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


I should prefer the wire covering to 
anything I now know of. The annoy- 
ance of loose bees would much over- 





balance the expense of the wire-cloth.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


Any cheap cloth will do for short dis- 
tances. But I think you will find wire- 
cloth the cheapest in the end, if you 
moye any distance.—H. D. Currine. 


You do not say how far you are going 
to move them, nor at what time in the 
Spring you expect to do it. If the 
weather be cool, distance not great, and 
time of confinement not long, I doubt if 
you need either wire or cloth.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 


Almostanything that is pretty open, 
like cheese-cloth or mosquito netting, in 
two thicknesses, 4 of aninch apart. A 
little more labor and a few more cleats 
between the cloth will take place of the 
more expensive wire. It is supposed 
you are going with the bees; if you are 
trusting them with railroad men, use 
wire.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Nothings which they will not cut 
through in time. Burlap is as good as 
anything youcan getin the way of cloth. 
But if you use the cheapest grade of 
wire-cloth, which is just as good as any, 
there will be but a trifling difference in 


cost. For me, wire-cloth would be de- 
cidedly the more economical.—J. A. 
GREEN. 


You do not say how far you are to 
move your bees, and I do not know as it 
makes any difference. If you move 
them while the weather is cool, the only 
ventilation they need will be ‘an ordi- 
nary-sized entrance; but if they are to 
be moved by a few miles, and it can be 
done in the night, the entrance need not 
be guarded.—A. B. MAson. 


I think that I would use the wire-cloth 
covering. I have moved bees short dis- 
tances with cheese-cloth covering, but 
itis risky. It would be a bad job to 
have the bees get out while on the road, 
and get after the horsés and driver, 
causing them to run away, and smash up 
things.—E. FRANCE. 


If the time of confinement will be less 
than 24 hours, use burlap. Remove 
the covers of hives, and after placing 
Hill’s device or a block across the 
frames, cover all over with the burlap. 
There should be a roomy space above 
the frames. Use wire-cloth over the en- 
trances. If you can, give side and bot- 
tom ventilation with wire-cloth.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 





I have moved my apiary by railroad 
three times, and my method was to 


cover the entrances of the hives with 
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wire-cloth, and put on the supers with 
several holes not less than an inch in 
diameter in them, covered with wire- 
cloth, giving the bees opportunity to 
cluster above the brood-frames. After 
a journey of from 50 to 100 miles, they 
were in good condition. This plan does 
not require much wire-cloth.—M.MAHIN. 





Burlap will do very well if you have a 
large space to cover. It costs about 1O 
cents per yard.—P. H. ELwoop. 


Better use the wire-cloth, and be sure 
to put it on the bottom of the hive if you 
want your bees to ship safely. Give only 
a little ventilation at the top. Bees can 
be shipped hundreds of miles in good 
condition with free bottom ventilation, 
when a part or all would die without it. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


Any kind of suitable cloth would also 
be expensive, and I do not think that 
either wire-cloth or common cloth neces- 
sary, if the bees are moved before warm 
weather comes. Bee-escape boards 
would be just the thing, nailed to the 
hives with small wire nails, and the 
holes for escapes covered with wire- 
cloth.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


Taking it yard by yard, wire-cloth can 
be so used as to be actually cheaper 
than any cloth covering that will an- 
swer the purpose at all. Any textile 
fabric you can obtain, that will confine 
the bees safely, will not allow sufficient 
ventilation to carry the bees safely 
through the journey. I assume they are 
to be carried quite a long distance.—2J. 
E. Ponp. 


You do not say hew far you expect to 
move. For long distances wire-cloth 
will be safest, as they might (if confined 
long) eat through thin cloth and cause 


trouble for a short distance. Cheese- 
cloth or musquito-netting will do. I 


have safely moved hundreds of colonies 
during cool weather in Fall and Spring, 
by simply screening the entrance, when 
the distance was not more than five or 
ten miles.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


It will depend upon how long your 
bees are likely to be confined under the 
cloth ; when deciding the question you 
should take this into consideration. My 
bees will cut through any kind of cloth 
in process of time (wire is not cloth.) 
Thin brown cotton-cloth is not likely to 
be cut through in the Winter or Spring, 
in a week or ten days. Last Spring I 
prepared 2 colonies for shipment, tack- 
ing thin cotton over the frames. There 


was a delay of about ten days, and one 









which had to be patched. I would risk 
thin brown cotton-cloth, if the shipping 
could be done in a week.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. . 


I know of no cloth that would give 
good ventilation that bees would not cut 
through, if confined long enough. * But 
for short distances any kind of cheap 
open cloth will do. I have had consid- 
erable experience in moving bees, for the 
last 20 years, and unless the weather is 
warm, I do not use anything for cover- 
ing except the quilts and arched covers 
that belong to each hive. I simply make 
my wagons bee-tight, load-up, and pull 
out.—Mks. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


You do not state whether you mean 
over the frames or over the front of the 
portico. If over the tops of the frames, 
‘*Indian head” muslin will serve a good 
purpose, ora thin board, to cover the 
top of lower hive, with a few holes made 
jn it with a brad-awl. If over the en- 
trance to the portico in front, is meant, 
you can close the entrance to the hive 
with a strip of wood with a few notches 
cut in for ventilation, and it will answer 
every purpose, unless the weather is 
quite warm, and the bees are to be con- 
fined for several days.—Mrs. L. HARRI- 
SON. 


A board at each end and less wire- 
cloth willdo; but there is nothing as 
good as wire-cloth for keeping the bees 
confined. ‘* Excellence is cheapness.”— 
Tue Eprror. 





Water for Bees. . ¢ 


1. It is frosty in the morning, and 
cool in the afternoon, and many of my 
bees go out for water, and are unable to 
get back to their hives. Do they need 
water at this time of the year? 2. The 
water in the only well that they go to 
is slightly alkaline, or salt, or both; do 
they like such water better than the 
other kinds ? Wm. F. GASSMAN. 

Woodland, Calif., Jan. 12, 1892. 


[{. Oh, yes; the bees need water in 
your locality now, for they are rearing 
brood. 

2. They like salt water; in fact, salt 
is often added to fresh water for their 
use:s—Eb. | 





_—_ + 





Don’t talk of by-and-by doing some- 
thing which is needed now. Now is the 





hole in the cloth, 


of the colonies cut a 





time, and it will not pay to put it off. 
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Topics. of Interest. 


LOR PNR AN AR AMA. 


Winter Protection fr Bees, 


CHAS. F. M1 F. MUTH. 


This much-discussed subject will re- 
main before the bee-keeping fraternity 
as long as there are bee-keepers, and 
new recruits are enlisted. The matter 
is simple, but many erroneous theories 
persistently kept up by some zealous 
brethren, confound the ideas of many, 
and consequently Winter losses still 
remain a serious drawback to bee- 
culture. 

The only requisites to the safe winter- 
ing of bees, in our latitude, are: An 
abundant supply of food within easy 
reach of the cluster, a dry habitation, 
and, at least, a good medium colony of 
bees. We need no cellars, nor double- 
walled nor chaff hives. Single-walled 
hives 6f 1 inch or boards, are all. that 
is necessary. 

It is immaterial whether their Winter 
stores are clover, basswood, or Fall 
honey, or even honey-dew, or whether 
the bees have had access to cider mills 
or not. It makes no difference even if 
most of their combs are capped or not. 


Each comb may have its share of 
pollen. Pollen has injured a colony of 
bees in Winter no more than ‘ Pills- 
bury’s best” has injured the human 
family. However, if we permit the best 
wheat flour to get moldy or sour before 
it is baked into-.bread, or afterwards, it 
will be poison to us. Why should bees 
not get diarrhea if we permit their 
honey or pollen to get sour in their 
combs ? Who ever saw diarrhea with- 
out moldy combs? Keep their food in a 
healthy condition, then no diarrhea 
need be feared. 

We have all read and heard long 
arguments on the subject of wintering. 
I will, therefore, not tire you with scien- 
tific speculations, but I will tell you my 
manner of wintering, and if I can prove 
to you that I have had’no bees Winter- 


killed by any diseases for many years, it, 


should be satisfactory evidence in favor 
of my argument. 

I am aware of the fact that hives 
about 10 or 12 inches square, with 
frames 12, 14 or 16 inches deep, with- 
out a bottom, are best for wintering. 
The deeper the hives the better, because 
by the time Winter approaches, about 
two-thirds of the upper parts of their 
combs are filled with honey. The bees 





cluster below, and more gradually 
upward as the honey around their clus- 
ter is consumed. They can still keep 
moving upward, even if the Winter 
should last a month longer than usual. 
The lower parts of their combs being 
exposed to the air, keep dry, the food 
healthy, and the cluster is snugly hid 
among the combs. They will not suffer 
by the cold, even if the thermometer 
keeps at 20° below zero for two weeks 
in succession. Deep hives approach the 
log-gum, and answer the purpose better 
for rearing bees than honey. 

But as the profit of the apiary is the 
end we are after, we use shallow hives, 
with a large surface, for the honey 
chamber. We know that we can winter 
bees in the Langstroth hives as success- 
fully as in any other hives, and their 
preparations for Winter give us no more 
trouble than others. 

About October or November the inside 
upper story (the honey chamber) is 
taken off, and two combs one-thirds or 
one-half filled with honey, are placed in 
the middle of the brood-chamber; next 
to these are placed the heaviest combs; 
and lighter ones towards the sides of the 
hives. The end ones may be empty. I 
use 10-frame hives only, and need no 
division-boards during Winter. Every 
comb has a Winter passage through the 
middle. The bees may fill 3, 4, 5 or 6 
spaces, between combs, on a cold day. 
The brood-chamber is covered up with 
three third-covers, or, with one board, if 
you please. Now, the outside upper 
story is put on, and into it, on top of the 
three third-covers, a straw mat is placed. 
The roof of the hive turns the rain. I 
consider no hive complete unless its 
honey-chamber is an independent ar- 
rangement. 

At any time, during a cold day, I can 
raise the straw mat, and letting my hand 
glide over the wooden cover, I can feel 
the spot below where the cluster rests 
comfortably. 

The hives stand at a slant of about 
two inches from rear to front, and the 
entrance is left open its full width. The 
bottom-boards remain dry, and what 
few old bees fall down, have disappeared 
by the time that Spring approaches. 
The cleaning out of my hives in Spring, 
is the exception with me, and not the 
rule. 

When the cold weather is over, about 
March, and it is time for the bees to 
breed up, the entrances of their hives 
are cgntracted to about an inch. Spring 
is the time to look over their stores, and 
to supply those that may need it. I 
have discarded,-as of no value, all stim- 
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ulative feeding. A comb of honey, or 
several combs partly filled, answers the 
purpose best. 

If your hives stand level during Win- 
ter, you will be surpr‘sed at the amount 
of water running out, when your raise 
the back endson a warm day following 
acold spell. If this water remains in 
the hives, it is absorbed by the honey 
and pollen. The air being warm about 
the cluster, the combs becOme moldy, 
and the honey and pollen sour in the 
immediate neighborhood of the bees. I 
have seen such pollen in a state of fer- 
mentation that had made it raise over 
the rims of the cells, and the smell of the 
sour honey was unmistakable. If, under 
such circumstances bees die of diarrhea, 
we should not accuse the quality of the 
honey, nor the pollen, but the bee- 
keeper. Let us, therefore, be as particu- 
lar in preventing moldy walls in our 
bee-hives, as we are in preventing the 
same in our own dwellings; then the 
wintering problem will trouble us no 
more.—Read at the Indiana State Con- 
vention. 

Cincinnati, O. 





oo 


Qualities of Black Bees Defended, 


A. D. ELLINGWOOD. 








I believe I was the first person to take 
up the cudgel in defense of the German 
black bee, and I feel gratified to see 
others coming out courageously and tak- 
ing their stand along with me. I am 
thoroughly convinced that the black race 
of bees is a very valuable one, and that 
with the same care and attention that is 
given the Italians, they will give just as 
good results. 

I have been making a careful canvass 
of the Eastern States and I find that the 
black bees are decidedly popular. I 
have received a great many letters com- 
plimenting me on my courage in defend- 
ing them, and many of the writers say 
that they by all means prefer them to 
the Italians. 

In my own yard the blacks have ex- 
celled the Italians every time. One 
year I took 500 pounds of honey from 
6 black colonies and from 3QO colonies of 
Italians in the same yard I took only 
about 100 pounds. They did scarcely 
anything but swarm. 


I do not say that the Italians are an 
inferior race, but 1 do claim that the 
blacks are just as good, and I prefer 
them to all others. 1] have had six years’ 
experience with bees, and have usually 


had from 75 to 100 colonies, so I am 
fully prepared to substaniate any claim 
I make regarding my favorite bee. 


To prove to any of the intelligent bee- 
keepers that the black bees are a very 
fine race of bees, I should like to have 
them experiment with a nice, large colo- 
ny and give them a fair trial, getting 
them from any reliable man in Maine, 
New Hampshire or Vermont. Let the 
bee-mén who have the German or black 
bees, and know and appreciate their 
worth, come forward and defend them. 
They are valuable bees. Let us prove it. 


Good Yields Per Acre, Ele. 


J. E. PRICHARD. 











I often see wonderful results from ex- 
periments chronicled in the Ber Jour- 
NAL by our ‘* Western cousins,” the last 
but not least being about fruit produc- 
ing $2,000 per acre, which some may 
be disposed to discredit, but I tlffnk it a 
small return for prairie soil. 


_ Inthe Spring of 1877 I set out late 
when in bloom 95 Sharpless strawberry 
plants, and the next Spring they covered 
a space of nearly 12x17 feet, from 
which I picked 160 quarts of berries, 
which would be 34,160 quarts per acre, 
which, at 10 cents per quart, would be 
$3,416, and that here in poor New 
Jersey, and by a beginner. The Fall 
previous I raised, on the same ground, 
celery that blanched stems 22 and 24 
inches long, and as solid as a radish. 
But now I am an apiarist. . 

I went to my pet colony yesterday, to 
give them a comb of honey that I took 
from them in the Fall, and they stung 
me so badly that the blood ran outon 
the removal of the sting, but it only hurt 
for a few minutes, and I rather enjoy 
the fun. I was much pleased to read in 
the BEE JouRNAL the efforts of a brother 
Jerseyman in Trenton. I did not sus- 
pect that there was one so near me, to 
whom I could look for counsel or sympa- 
thy in time of need. I hope I may hear 
from more of them. 

My bees are in a shed 5x16 feet, 
facing south, and on these warm days 
the bees are out in great numbers, as 
the sun shines full on the front and top 
of the hive. I think they have stores 
enough for Winter, and plenty of bees. 


4 


INSTINCT Vs. REASON IN ANIMALS. 


Anent the topic of instinct or reason 
in animals, I have conclusive evidence 





that they reason. When a boy, I had 
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two dogs, and when they would take the 
trail of a coon, they would run it to the 
tree, when one would stop and bark, and 
the other would takea circle around a 
little further than the coon could jump 
from the tree, and if he had jumped off 
the tree, the dog would take the scent, 
and away they would go. This was in- 
variably the rule. The lastone I caught 
with them jumped five times, but he 
could not escape their vigilance. Now, 
was it not reason that taught them how 
far to go to make sure of their game? 
If the coon did not jump, or if the dog 
failed to take the trailin his circle, he 
would join the other dog at the tree, 
and they would make the woods ring 
with their music. This, to my mind, is 
more reason than some men evince. 
Port Norris, N. J., Dec. 11, 1891. 


— 


Trapping Skunks in the Apiary. 


JOHN BERKEY. 











I notice by the item written by Mr. J. 
H. Andre, on page 24, that he has had 
the same experience with skunks as I 
had in my apiary. I think that I was 
the first one to make inquiry about this 
pest in the bee-yard. My bees were 
being molested as indicated by the gen- 
eral appearance of things around the 
hives in the morning; the entrance 
blocks were out of place, some lying on 
the grass along the side of the hives, 
and others a few feet away from the 
hives. By the variety of answers re- 
ceived through the Ber JouRNAL, I soon 
found out what the robber was—that it 
was the skunk. 


My apiary is ten miles from here, 
consequently after the swarming season 
is over I do not get tosee my bees oftener 
than once a week, and sometimes during 
the Winter butonce a month after they 
are prepared for the Winter, filled in 
with dry leaves and mice guards at the 
entrances. 

To trap these robbers, there is no need 
of any baiton the trap. One can see 
by the outward appearance of the hive 
where they work the most, and to those 
hives they will come regularly every 
night as long as there are any bees 
there. 

Now drive a stake inthe ground a few 
feet away from the entrance of the hive, 
according to the room that there is from 
the hive ; set 4 or 5 ordinary steel traps 
immediately in front of this hive, and 
fasten them to the stake driven in the 
ground. Give just length enough to the 





chains of the traps so that when the 
skunk is in the trapit can reach no hive. 
The skunk is sure to get into one of 
these traps with one or both hind legs, 
and in the effort to get away it will be 
likely to get into another trap. I caught 
one last October, one trap having the 
skunk by the hind leg, and the other 
trap by the front leg. The object of 
more than one trap is that when the 
skunk works on the bees it stands on its 
hind legs, with its front feet and mouth 
at the entrance of the hive. In this 
way it is as certain to get into the trap 
as there are bees in the hive. 


When the skunk is caught it is not 
likely to make itself known by the per- 
furne which it possesses, as long as it is 
not disturbed. In the morning do not 
let the skunk see you, but have a loaded 
shot-gun ready; crawl behind the bee- 
hives unobserved by the bee eater, get 
within 15 or 20 feet of the skunk, send 
the whole load of shot through its head, 
and let it Jie until dead before you touch 
it, when you will hardly know that there 
was a skunk about the apiary. The one 
I caught in the month of October left no 
smell atall. There was one caught the 
same night, about half a mile further 
down the creek, in a chicken coop. Its 
perfumes reached almost to Easton. 
How they managed that one, I was un- 
able to learn, but I suppose a dog 
attacked the skunk while it was in the 
trap. 

Easton, Pa., Jan. 13, 1892. 


—___— - : 


Foundation ys. Empty Comb for Sections. 


F. H. CYRENIUS. 








The above comparative value was one 
of the questions discussed at the late 
Albany convention, and the answer 
given was what foundation was prefera- 
ble except for a bait. 


Now I feel like protesting somewhat. 
If empty comb is superior for a ‘ bait,” 
why is it not superior to use in a larger 
quantity ? Why are not afew full boxes, 
or a whole*super, preferable to founda- 
tion, if it is preferable for bait? ~My 
experience is, that empty comb which is 
clean and white is far superior to foun- 
dation. 


If you wish to test the merits of comb 
and foundation, place on a hive a case 
of sections with foundation, and above 
this a case of sections containing comb; 
now arrange on another hive a case of 
sections with comb, and above this a 
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case of sections with foundation, and 
the bees will show their preference. 
During the past season I arranged a 
number of hives with a case of sections 
filled with foundation, and above this a 
story of empty comb with some brood as 
a ‘‘ bait,” thinking that the bees would 
quickly fill the sections between the 
brood above and below, only allowing 
one 44-inch opening between the sections 
and the chamber above. To my surprise, 
they filled the upper chamber full of 
honey through the 44-inch opening be- 
fore drawing one cell of foundation in 
the sections, with all openings possible 
between the lower hive and the sections. 


I know many of our best bee-keepers 
claim that where comb and foundation 
are used in the same super, the founda- 
tion will be filled as quickly as comb. 
This is true, for the bees like to com- 
plete their combs in a uniform manner, 
and whether full or part full of comb or 
foundation, they like to finish all about 
alike. 

Again, place a section filled with foun- 
dation between two sections of comb 
without a separator between them, and 


they will draw the combs almost to the 


foundation before drawing the latter in 
the least. 

I have known the bees to draw the 
comb in the brood-chamber to the very 
base of a frame of foundation, scarcely 
drawing a cellof foundation when placed 
between combs not containing brood. 

Do not think that I wish to condemn 
foundation, for I fill all sections and 
brood-frames with foundation that do 
not contain empty combs. 

Oswego, N. Y. 


Plentifal Seam Expected, 





Cc. H. DIBBERN. 


The new year opens auspiciously for 
the bee-keeper, as well as for the farm- 
er, the manufacturer and the laboring 
classes. Never in our recollections have 
the possibilities of the future been 
brighter than at the present time. 
While other parts of the world people 
are starving for the bare necessaries of 
life, our own country has been blessed 
with abundant harvest. ; 

Although bee-keepers have not been 
generally equally favored with very 
large crops of honey, they will share to 
some extent at least, in the general 
prosperity. But what is now of the 
greatest encouragement to the _ bee- 
keeper, is the almost certainty of abun- 





dant harvest of the golden sweets during 
the coming season. Over a very wide area 
the plants, especially white clover, are 
now in very fine condition, and if we’ 
only succeedin bringing our bees through 
the winter, in equally good condition, we 
will be ‘tin clover” next June, sure 
enough. The fine weather in December 
has been a great help in the wintering 
problem, and so far all is well.— Western 
Plowman. " 
—_—_—_—_—SD ea 


Who Should Keep Bees ? 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


The question is often asked, ‘* Will it 
pay me to keep bees ? I answer yes, and 
I will tell why. I have argued against 
farmers, as a class, fussing to produce 
honey, when they can buy nice honey so 
cheaply. The idea was, that they could 
raise $20 worth extra of corn, oats or 
cotton, at a profit, and with that money 
buy the honey from a neighbor who made 
bee-keeping a business, while, if they 
had raised the $20 worth of honey, it 
might have been at a loss. I have al- 
ways argued that this was sound busi- 
ness policy ; and, for that matter, I still 
think so, but I am satisfied that it will 
not work. 

Many farmers seem to have the feel- 
ing that they must not pay out money 
for anything they can possibly get along 
without. The writer was born on a 
farm, and itis easy to see where the 
trouble lies—I tell you it makes all the, 
difference in the world, what one’s 
bringing up has been. It makes no dif- 
ference how much nice honey is in the 
market, there is a use for every dollar 
besides being spent for honey. 

I will quote something from Mr, 
Terry’s ‘‘Strawberry Book,” to which I 
am indebted for the spirit of this arti- 
cle: 

**] remember once going home with a 
well-to-do farmer who had many acres 
of land to manage, and considerable 
money invested in outside business. He 
showed me among other things, a largé 
bed of strawberries. Now I knew that 
this friend was close to a market where 
he could buy fine home-grown berries at 
fair prices, and I was rather surprised 
that a man with so much business on 
his hands should be bothering to grow 
his own strawberries. So I said to him, 
you grow these, of course, for the pleas- 
ure of it, and not because it pays you to 
fuss with such little matters, when you 
have so large a farm and so much other 
business to attend to? No: I raise them, 
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he replied, because 1 should not have 
them if I did not. I tried your plan, 
(of raising something else to buy berries 
with) and we did not have, I presume, 
more than a peck of berries during the 
season, although they were plentiful in 
the market. I could not buy more than 
a quart or two ata time, and that went 
against the grain, my bringing up on the 
farm had been another kind. I could 
not buy them freely. It was raise them 
or go without. 


“Again, a well known agriculturist 
sat with me at a hotel table. He had 
been a farmer all his life, and is well off. 
For a wonder, there was some real good 
cheese on the table. Our friend helped 
himself several times. He seemed to 
like it very much. I said, ‘‘ You do 
not get good cheese down your way, I 
guess, judging from the way you take 
hold of that.” His reply was: ‘‘They 
have it at the groceries, but, to tell the 
truth, as we do not make cheese we do 
not have it on our table one week out of 
the fifty-two.” Now this farmer lives in 
a house that cost at least $5000.00, and 
has no lack of funds; but although evi- 
dently fond of cheese, he goes without it 
because they do not produce it. His 
bringing-up clings to him, and he cannot 
use freely what must be bought for mon- 
ey—don’t you see? 

If this is the case among well-to-do 
farmers, who could draw their checks 
for thousands of dollars at any time, and 
have them honored—how would it be 
likely to be where there are two-or three 
ways for every dollar to go? 

I visited such a farmer, last winter. 
He is not really poor, but is not yet out 
of debt, and said he had hard work to 
pay the interest and make both ends 
meet. 

His wife told me that she had tried 
every Spring to get her husband to set 
out strawberry plants. He said; ‘*Oh! 
we can buy strawberries cheaper than 
we can raise them;” ‘‘And noW,” she 
says, ‘“thow many ~-do you think he 
bought last year? not one single quart!” 
Now this looks a little against that 
friend, but I know how it was. He 
thought in the Spring it was cheaper to 
buy than to try to grow them, but when 
itcame time to buy, he hadn’t the money 
to spare. He felt as though he must 
pay his debts instead of buying luxuries, 
and that was honest and square. 


Just for this reason, - thousands of 
children and families will go without 
honey and strawberries, unless they 
produce them. Evenif they are not in 
debt, they may be short of money, and 





berry time will slip by and they will 
not have any. 

Now, let us take human nature as we 
find it, and urge every farmer to pro- 
duce his own honey. 

Floyd, Texas. 


— >a 


Fun Brood. Combs, 


? R. L. TAYLOR. 





“| send youa rough pencil sketch, giv- 
ing something of my ideas of how it 
should appear. I alsosend you apiece of 








ENLARGED CELL—CELLS NATURAL SIZE. 
comb containing the diseased and dried 
up larve. To see the dead larve to the 
best advantage stand with your face to- 
ward the point of the compass where the 
sun is and hold the comb down in front of 
you, with what was the lower edge away 
from you, so that the sun lights up the 
upper side, and s6 that your sight strikes 
across it at an angle of 30 or 40 degs. 
This will make the presence of the dis- 
ease very evident.” 

Following are comments made edito- 
rially on the foregoing letter by Mr. 
Root: 

In a former article Mr. Taylor said: 
“The dead brood is entirely dried up— 
mere scales, almost the color of the comb 
itself, lying fast to the lower sides of 
the cell and drawn back more or less 
from the opening.” In the sample of 
comb sent there seemed to be a sort of 
residue a little darker in color than the 
comb itself, lying fast to the lower sides, 
as explained. It is, perhaps, exagger- 
ated a little bit in the engraving, but the 
purpose is to show about how it lies on 
the bottom sides of the cells, or what 
are the bottom sides when in the hive. 
It seems these scales are nothing but 
maturated masses of foul brood dried 
up, and which the bees are loath to clean 
up.—Gleanings. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
Feb. "4, 5.—Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
Dr. J. W. Vance, See., Madison, Wis. 


Feb. 10, 1, 12 —Ohio State, at Cincinnati. 
S. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg, O. 


Mar, 1.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec,, Vincennes, Ind. 


{as In order to have this table complete, 
Se¢retaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich. 


> @ +o 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip, 


&® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Bees Stolen By Sneak-Thieves. 


During the sessions of the late Colo- 
rado Bee-Keepers’ Convention, some 
sneak-thief stole 2 colonies of my bees. 
I reported it to our City Marshal. I 
would advise bee-keepers to watch their 
apiaries, lest they, too, be visited by such 
thieves, and lose valuable colonies of 
bees. S. M. CARLZEN. 

Montclair, Colo., Jan. 24, 1892. 


——-e e <—-— —__ --_—_ 


When to Put Supers on the Hives. 


My experience in comb-honey produc- 
tion, is that many do not put on the 
supers early enough. Most of the doc- 
tors want it done when we can see small 
bits of new comb built in the hive, but I 
am sure that a week earlier would be 
better. Last year I put on half my 
supers on May 20, and had 40 pounds 
of honey from these, and sold one swarm, 
while on the other half, put on June 10, 
nearly all gave swarms. ‘The reason, it 
seemed, was that these last colonies, 
not having room to.go to work in the 
surplus part, commenced to rear a queen 
and made every preparation for swarm- 





ing, and all the bait-sections and room I 

could give them in the super would not 

prevent them from swarming; and with 

the swarms went my surplys comb- 

honey. J. I. BrRouenr. - 
Strode’s Mills, Pa. 





Bees in an Attic. 


I wish to put 4.or 5 colonies of bees 
in our attic in the coming season; one 
to face the east, one to the west, and the 
rest to face the south. One I wish to 
run for comb-honey; the rest for ex- 
tracted. Will some of the readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, who have 
had experience, please give me (through 
the BEE JouRNAL) a plan of such a hive, 
and how they are handled to obtain the 
best results. E. S. ANDRUS. 

Torrington, Conn. 





.Wintering on the Summer Stands. 


As long as I keep bees I expect to 
take the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I 
have 10 colonies of bees, and they have 
been flying for four days. Iam winter- 
ing them on the summer stands with 
protection on the north side. I started 
with 5 colonies last Spring, and in- 
creased them to 12, but killed 2 in the 
Fall that had but little honey. I ob- 
tained 120 pounds of comb-honey, part 
of it being dark. I hope it willbe a 
better year for bees this year, than 
1891. H. T. LATHROP. 

Willard, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1892. 





How I Began Bee-Keéeeping. 


On July 138, 1889, an after-swarm 
settled in one of my apple trees, and 
having no former experience in bee- 
keeping, I started in a rather queer way 
to hive them. I wrapped a sheet around 
my head, climbed into the tree and be- 
gan hiving them in a cracker-box ; in the 
course of an hour I succeeded in getting 
all the bees into it. I went that evening 
to a: neighbor who kept bees, and pur- 
chased a hive with drawn combs. The 
next morning he came and put them into 
the hive for me. They succeeded in 
getting enough stores for the Winter. 
The next season being a poor one for 
honey in this locality, I increased my 
colony to three, one being a prime 
swarm, and the other a nucleus. They 
gathered only honey enough for winter 
stores. Last Spring I started with 3 
colonies, and increased them to 10, 
3 being prime swarms, and 4 nuclei, I 
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also got 20 gallons of fine white honey, 
the most of which was basswood. I also 
caught a runaway swarm in the meadow. 
I starteds mowing in the morning, but. 
before I got around the lot, I mowed 
through a swarm of bees. I went home 
immediately, got a hive and drawn 
combs, and set it, withouta bottom, over 
the swar, which had again settled in 
the grass. In the course of 15 minutes 
they were all in the hive. I then took 
them home, and they did well. Thus I 
have 11 colonies in the cellar in good 
condition. On Aug. 21, 1891, I secured 
a pure Italian queen, and she has reared 
about five frames of brood, with which 
I am well satisfied. I also received 
another Italian queen about Oct. 10, 
but as it was so lateshe reared no brood. 
By next Fall I intend to have all Italian 
bees, as I am best pleased with them. 
DANIEL GERBER. 
Oakwood, Wis., Jan. 10, 1892. 


————-- — > 





Not an Average Honey Season. 


The past season has not been an aver- 
age honey season in this locality. The 
first blossoms from which the bees 
gather surplus in my locality were 
locust, and they did very well on them. 
Then comes the poplar, and this was an 
extra good year for it. Closely following 
poplar, the white and red clover blos- 
somed, and they only gathered about 
half of an average crop. My 50 colo- 
nies gave me above 2,100 pounds of 
surplus up to June 25; then they com- 
menced on honey-dew, and gathered 25 
pounds per colony. By Sept. 1, most of 
the hives had very little honey or honey- 
dew; the golden-rod and asters com- 
menced to bloom, and from this source 
they gathered sufficient to winter on. I 
find that the black bees do not gather 
honey from asters like the Italians. 

H. P. Faucerr. 

Dilworthtown, Pa., Jan. 18,1892. 





Bee-Keeping in Texas. 


Bees did fairly well here the past sea- 
son. I had 30 colonies, Spring count, 
increased them to 60, and obtained 
2,500 pounds of honey, all extracted 
except about 200 pounds which was in 
one-pound = sections. The extracted- 
honey I sold for 1O cents per. pound, 
and that in one-pound sections for 15 
cents per pound. My bees would have 
done better if I had transferred them 
earlier. They were in box-hives, and I 
transferred them into movable-frame 
hives. 


I had some colones that gath- 





ered over 100 pounds per colony. This 
is a good country for bees and honey, 
and I can sell at home all that:I can pro- 
duce. Bees are wintering well here, all 
having gone into winter quarters with 
plenty of stores. We do not have to put 
our bees into cellars here—they all win- 
ter on the summer stands. This has not 
been a hard Winter yet—hardly any ice 
so far. R. 8S. CreEecu. 
Ennis, Tex., Jan. 21, 1892. 


; 





Gable Roofs for Hives. 


On page 104, the question is asked, 
‘* Which is the most desirable for hives 
—a flat cover or a gable roof ?” - Nearly 
all favor the flat roof, but they do not 
state the reason why. I would like to 
know why they prefer them. I am 
using gable roofs, and like them very 
much. Joun A. Roun. 

Tippecanoe City, O. 


[Flat covers are more convenient for 
handling, transporting or packing. 
About the only reason for using gable 
roofs for hives is, that the water 
may quickly run off. By slightly tipping 
the hives to the front, that can be 
avoided, and the principal excuse for 
having gable roofs to hives is done away 
with.—Epb. ] 





Honey-Dew for Winter Stores. 


My bees at present are in fair condi- 
tion, on the summer stands, with no 
protection except a wind-break of lum- 
ber, and covered. They have plenty of 
stores to winter on. Those that did not 
have plenty in the Fall, I fed honey- 
dew, of which I had an abundance; and 
that was about all the bees gathered 
last year. However, I got some very 
nice white honey in July. If bees winter 
well here this Winter, it is not necessary 
to fret bereafter about the kind of stores 
they have to winter on. 

LEE POWELSON. 

Batavia, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1892. 





——<_ 


Bees Need Protection. 


My bees are in winter quarters; those 
in 10-frame, 2-story simplicity hives 
have the upper stories packed with 
forest leaves; the bees were in good 
condition. Those in 8-frame 1-story 
simplicity hives have dry goods boxes 
for the outer shell, and are packed with 
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leaves ; they are in fine condition. Those 
in 1-story 8-frame simplicity hives have 
no protection ; the combs are damp, and 
the. bees have diarrhea, and are in bad 
condition. Bees must have protection. 
J. FS MICHAEL. 
German, O., Jan. 25, 1892. 


-- -_—_? -tst—S 


Bees Quiet and Doing Well. 


I had 50 colonies of bees in the 
Spring, and by natural swarming they 
increased to 80. I got 2,000 pounds of 
honey. There was considerable white 
clover, and I expected a good crop of 
honey, but it turned out differently 
towards the middle of the Summer. My 
bees are all in good condition now; they 
are just as quiet as they can be, and I 
think that they will come out well in the 
Spring. FRED Bort. 

Wabasha, Minn. 
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Wavelets of News, 
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Honey as Medicine. 


Comparatively few, today, know the 
great value of honey both as food and 
medicine. Were its value as a medicine 
thoroughly known it would displace in 
thousands of families the domestic reme- 
dies or quack compounds now depended 
upon by them as cure-alls.—Exchange. 


+ —— 


Mice Entombed in Wax. 


While examining his bee-hive, W. V. 
Smith, of Garnett, Kans., found two 
mice in one hive that had gotin to rob 
the bees, which the bees had succeeded 
in killing, and being too large for them 
to drag out, had embalmed them in wax. 


They were as perfect as if they had | 
been sealed the day they were found.— | 


Field and Farm. 
— ——_—7-.-— > eo <- ——_____-_—__ 


Fuel for Smokers. 


Some find paper so useful in making 
smoke for quieting bees that they buy it 
in large rolls. To get it in shape to use 
in smokers take a_ stick one-half inch 
square and three feet long, and roll the 
paper around the stick until it is of suf- 
ficient size to fill the barre] of the smok- 
er. Let an assistant tie a string around 
the roll every five inches, then withdraw 
the stick, and saw up the roll into six 
short ones, and they are ready for use. 








When plenty of rotten wood of the right 
kind is handy most -bee-keepers will 
probably prefer to use it; but where 
wood of the right kind is scarce-this pa- 
per is excellent.—Stockman and Farmer. 


Protecting Trees from Mice.. 
Small trees, or those newly” set, may 
be protected from mice in winter witli 
ds of earth; but 




















PROTECTING 

these cannot always be made on home 
grounds or indoor yards, in which case a 
roll of sheet tin may be easily and quickly 
placed about the stem, as represented in 
the cut. The mice will not climb up 
this tin protector. 

Suitable tin sheets may be purchased 
for five cents each. These may be bent 
into shape about a large stick or pole and 
then placed in position around the tree 
with a few seconds’ work, their elasticity 
bringing them into place.—Country 
Gentleman. 

Rm ere ee — 

{2 The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next annual meeting at the 
West-End Turner Hall, on Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O., from Feb, 10 to 12 inclusive, 
1892, beginning at 10 a.m. Wednesday, Fet. 
10. All local associations should endeavor to 
meet withws or send their delegates. Those 
intending to be present, will please send their 
names to the Secretary, at their earliest 
convenience. The President will endeavor to 
get reduced railroad rates, and also reduced 
rates at hotels. The programme will soon be 
issued, and all particulars published. 


C. F. Mutu, Pres., Cincinnati, O! 
8. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg, 0, 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisemerits must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


PISCOUNTS: 


On 10 a, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%} 3 times, 20°%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times. io3 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times. 
254; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 








Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 











SEO — 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


(3 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(=~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(3~ Systematic work in the Apiary will 










pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(3 As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
« Son" in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 
Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 











YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 





> eo 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


- Oe SB Oe 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





—-_ 


If You. Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





> ese OO 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.’’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


7-7 +o —__—_—- 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


oe @ oe ——_—_—- 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Ber JOURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal $1 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Keepers’ Guide 150.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist ee 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 
The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 
quiz s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 
Farmer's Account 4 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,’’.. 

A Year Among the Bees .... 1 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
JToronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal. . 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Fa 

Farm, Field and Stockman.. ‘ 
Prairie Farmer............... 2 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
fAmerican Garden ........... 2 
Rural New Yorker 

Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 


PRD OD ak ee IDI HH IID COR RR Re 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
ean fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 


ee ——__—— 


Trip-Hammer advertising is the 
kind that creates industries that make 
us marvel at their magnitude. How 
long would it take to shape the hot iron 
if a stroke was given this week and an- 
other six months hence? Constant 
pounding is what does the business. 


| 





A Good Mediunma of communica- 
tion between those who have something 
to sell and buyers is of inestimable value. 
Here is the testimony of one who has 
just “got there.” It is C. K. Reading, 
of Nashville, Tenn., who had a small 
advertisement in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for a few weeks, and last week 
wrote us as follows: 


‘*Please keep my advertisement out 
until further notice, as Iam about run 
to déath in that line. The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is a good paper for an 
advertiser. C. K. READING.” 





Winter Problem in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 





I Kmow an advertiser, says the 
Shoe Recorder, which took 10 per cent. 
of last year’s profits and invested it in 
advertising. That is a good idea, and 
one that pays well. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


PRP ISRAF SOA FSIS PSF IS INF SIF STL EILEEN LEAN TINS 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 

price and samples of Comb-Foundation. 

i WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 
t 





OR SALE—Twelve barrels of choice extra 
Early Seed Potatoes. Cheap. Address, 
5A3t WM. H. FORD, Mars) alltown, Iowa. 


ANTED-—A situation in an apiary or hive 
manufactory. Iam willing to make my- 

self generally useful. J. W. TEFFT. 
5Att 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ANTED—To exchange Bees, Honey and 
Guppiies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. 
os BUCKLEW, Warsaw, Coshocton Co., O. 
5At 


Wy ae renee rs in Mo., Kans.,Neb.. 
Ark. & Tex. to write for Circular. Newest 
doy Hive out. Emerson Abbott, St. Joe, Mo. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO,Jan.30. Sintec white comb is sel- 
ling at 16c.; otnes af 10@14c. Extracted 
slow demand, 6 @i%c. Beeswax, 26c. 

nate ‘* CO.,.189 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29.—Demand) is limited, 
and supply sufficient, No demand for 2-b sec- 
tions e quote: Comb—Fancy white, 1-lb., 
13@14¢c: off grades, 1-lb., 10@11¢; buckwheat, 
1-lb., 9@10c. Extracted—Basswood, 7c: Cali- 
fornia, 7@7%e; buckwheat, 54%@6; Southern, 
6: + thy gal. Beeswax, scarce and firm, at 
26@28c. 

HILDRETH a. & SEGELKEN, 
8-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 30.—Demand and 
supply are fair. We quote: White comb, 1Ib., 
15@16¢; ow 161% Extracted — White, 


7c; dark, 5@ Geemees. is in light supply, 
and eh 1 good, at 23@26c. 
MONS, MASON & 


co., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 29.—Demand is good for 
family use, but very slow from manufactu- 
rers. Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 
5@8e. Beeswax is in good io chat and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c tor @ gas to : oice pro: 


Cor. Freeman & & Oeusral "Aves. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 
1-h.. 14c; do 2-b., 12c; fair, 10@12c; buck- 
wheat, 9@10c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c; buckwheat, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 
in fair demand, with adequate sup eply 208 7< 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSASCITY, Mo., Jan. 30.—Demand 
with lar supply ofcomb. We quote: om 
—l-lb. fancy, 15@16c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted—W hite, 7@7%c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax 
—None in market; light demand. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Jan. 30.—-The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, one x“ ht demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We — Comb, 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. se in light supply, and 
good demand, - 25@2 

JA “LAMON, 44-46 S. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 30.—Demand fair and 
supply good, except of the best quality. We 
quote: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c;: fair, 
13@14c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 7%@8c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Jan. 28.—Demand ’ 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10 
Extracted, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, in ight supply 
and good demand, at 23@25c 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


MEERA POLS MINN.. Jan. 29.—Demand is 
rae ne supp aly ample, ‘and shipments com- 
ing in freely. e quote: White comb, 17@18 
cts.; dark, 4@l5c. Extracted, 10@16%e. 
STEWART & ELLIOTT. 





Tr 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
es, 15@16c. xtracted, c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. R.A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water 8t. 


BOSTON, Jan. 28.—Demand is light, supply 
~ le. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 
pan rg 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Demand is slow, 
supply not liberal, as stock is mostly in. We 
quote: White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
mixed, 8@12c. Extracted — Light, 7@7%c; 
dark, 6@6c. ara + + > Siete ight, and de- 
mand steady, at 28@29. 

H. R. WRIGHT. "326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Jan.29.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@1l4c; buck- 
wheat, 9@11c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-b 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-b, 14@15c. Extrac ted—-Basswood, 6 OTe: 
buckwheat, 54%@6\4%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
= G demand for dark extracted honey. 

eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c 

F.G G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 





Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 





>. <b +. > 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


_—_—_— —> 2+ <—m -- eS... --——“‘“OS 


Get a Binder, and always have 
your Bree JouRNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 


—--- —>_>-<- oo 


siecent in Cabbage and Celery.— 
** Blood will tell.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
La Plume, Pa, 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 $4 <i 
Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 2 00.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 150.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 
and panentest® Revised (Dadant) 3 fi --. 275 
— 8 Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 2.00 
= nby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 1 75 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 

Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 15 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 175 
JToronto Globe (weekly r). .... 200.... 170 
History of National Society. 160.... 125 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
\Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50....°1 35 
fAmerican Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





ee 


If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
ean fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 

ce ee 


Trip-Hammer advertising is the 
kind that creates industries that make 
us marvel at their magnitude. How 
long would it take to shape the hot iron 
if a stroke was given this week and an- 
otber six months hence? Constant 
pounding is what does the business. 





A Good Mediuna of communica- 
tion between those who have something 
to sell and buyers is of inestimable value. 
Here is the testimony of one who has 
just “got there.” It is C, K. Reading, 
of Nashville, Tenn., who had a small 
advertisement in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for a few weeks, and last week 
wrote us as follows: 


‘*Please keep my advertisement out 
until further notice, as Iam about run 
to death in that line. The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is a good paper for an 
advertiser. C. K. READING.” 





Winter Problem in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 


.25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 


for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 





I Know an advertiser, says the 
Shoe Recorder, which took 10 per cent. 
of last year’s profits and invested it in 
advertising. That is a good idea, and 
one that pays well. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


Se dal i el ae a ih eh i ee ei ee i ei 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department: l1f over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





J ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 

price and samples of Comb-Foundation. 

Bae WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 
tf 





OR SALE—Twelve barrels of choice extra 
Early Seed Potatoes. Cheap. Address, 
5A3t WM. H. FORD, Marshalltown, Iowa, 


y ANTED—A situation in an apiary or hive 
manufactory. lam willing to make my- 

self generally useful. J. W. TEFFT. 

5Att 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


y J. ANTED—To exchange Bees, Honey and 
Supplies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. 

J. a BUCKLEW, Warsaw, Coshocton Co., O. 

5At 


ANTED—Bee-keepers in Mo., Kans.,Neb.. 

Ark. & Tex. to write for Circular. Newest 

& best Hive out. Emerson Abbott, St. Joe, Mo. 
sAtf 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO,Jan.30. a-Si white comb is sel- 
ling at 16¢e.; other grades 10@14c. Extracted 
slow demand, 6%@7%ec. Beeswax, 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29.—Demand, is limited, 
and supply sufficient. No demand for 2-b sec- 
tions e quote: Comb—Fancy white, 1-lb., 
13@14¢c; off grades, 1-lb., 1O@11c; buckwheat, 
1-lb., 9@10c., Extracted— Basswood, 7c; Cali- 
fornia, 7@7%e; buckwheat, 54%@6; Southern, 
6: ocean Beeswax, scarce and firm, at 
26@28c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 30.—Demand and 
cy Be are fair. We quote: White comb, 1Ib., 
15@1 dark, 10@12c. Extracted — White, 
7c; dark, 5@6c. Pye is in light supply, 
and demand at 23@26c. 

Cc EMONS. MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 29.—Demand is good for 
family use, but very slow from manufactu- 
rers. Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 
5@8e. Beeswax is in good supply and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c for good to Phcice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 
1-..14¢e; do 2-h.. 12c; fair, 10@12¢c; buck- 
wheat, 9@10c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c; buckwheat, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 
in fair demand, with adequate sup 26@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSASCITY, Mo., Jan. 30.—Demand poor, 
with large supply of comb. We quote: Comb 
—l-lb. fancy, 15@16c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted—W hite, 7@7%c: dark, 5@6c. Beeswax 
—None in market; light demand. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Jan. 30.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8ce. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We quote: Comb, 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, in light supply, and 
good demand, at 25@27c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 30.—Demand fair and 
supply good, except of the best quality. We 
quote: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c; fair, 
13@14c; dark, 10@12c. poe gy > gg in 
barrels or kegs, 7%@s8c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c 

‘4. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 28.—Demand good» 
supply small. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@14c.- 
Extracted, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, in light supply 
and good demand, at 23@25c. « 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER 
16 Drumm str eet. 


MERE SPOS, MINN.. Jan. 29.—Demand is 
moderate, supply ample, and shipments com- 
ing in freely e quote: White comb, 17@18 
cts.; dark, 14@1l5ic. Extracted, 10@10%%c. 

STEWART & ELLIOTT 





CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. R.A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Jan. 28.—Demand is light, supply 
mple. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
14@15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Demand is slow, 
supply not liberal, as stock is mostlyin. We 
quote: White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
miwed, 8@12c. Extracted — Light, 7@7%e; 
dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax—Supply light, and de- 
mand steady, at 28@29c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Jan.29.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28ce. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-b 
nor pape er Cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 15c. Extracted—Basswood, 74@7%c; 
buc ‘kwheat, 5%@6%: Mangrove, 68@75c per 
gal. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 
Beeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 





Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 


_—_—_— —_-- <-> +--+ - — 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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Get a Binder, and always have 
your Bre JouRNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 
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Money in Cabbage and Celery.— 
‘* Blood will tell.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 2O cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
1S8A16t La Plume, Pa, 
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GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


« By Mail for $1.00. 


* Acenter rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, cross-bars like a globe to support the 
bobinetV eil. These button to a neat 
brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 
It is easily put together; notrouble 
to put on, ortake off. An absolute 
protection against any insect that 
flies. Will go over any ordinary 
: . sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
out discomfort: tits any head; does not obstruct the 
vision; folds compac uly, and can be carried in the 
ket: in short, itisinvaluable to any one whom 
flies bothe r, Mosquitos bite, or Lees sting. 


Extra Nets, 50 cents each. 


CLUBBING OFFER. 


We will send this Veil and the Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Or, we will give the Veil 
Free for three (3) New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal, with $3.00 to pay for them. 





Subscriptions to the Home Journal may be 
included in all Clubs, counting two (2) Home 
Journals as equal to one (1) Bee Journal. 





oT CASH ! 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
For Solving this Rebus. 

It is the name of a Tribe of Indians. 
We will give $10 for the first correct answer received ; $50 for second; 
= r the third; $10 each for the next five; and $5 each for the  & 








zach Reply, to be el p te faye f 
wai, be accompanied by 50 cents or ayear’s / 
subscription, or 30 cents for 6 m ihe, to the (— 
Illustrated Home tor ants ON 
Acknowledged to be the best 50 cent man ON 
in America. De voted te the Home, Fashion, 
Music, Stories and Decorative Art. 
Names ¢ rst prize-winners on previous Rebuses : —Ep. M. Barr, Galion, 
Ohio.—H. Ricken, Cedar Rapids, lowa.—J. 8. CaTTrrson Harvard, Nebr. 
Remit with answer before March let wher n the prizes will be awarded and 
names published NEWMAN & SON, 201 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL 





w lurkeys for Market 
© Turkeys for Profit 


By “FANNY FIELD.” 


RITTEN for those who are interested in 
Turkeys and wish to make them pro- 
titable. She reared in one year 150 Turkeys— 
and did the work for a family of five—netting 
her $300. No farming pays so well as Turkeys. 


CONTENTS.— Age of breeding stock, abour 
the Gobbler—W hich breeds are best and most 
profitable—Setting the eggs—C are while hatch- 
ing—Profit per head—Care until fully feath- 
ered— Food for the young—Save the feathers, 
they bring good prices—Number of henstoa 
Gobbler -— Naraganset Turkeys— White Tur- 
keys—- Bronze Turkeys— Common Turkeys — 
To restore chilled Turkeys—Diseases of Tur- 
keys—Leg weakness—Killing and dressing— 
Mark your Turk°ys—Marketing—Capita. and 
number to pegin with—Tells all about the 
Turkey business Price, 25 cents. 


Given for One New Subscriber to this paper 
for one year 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Singer Sewing-Machine. 





Each machine is THOROUGHLY TESTED to see 
that itis perfect before leaving the Factory, 
and the manufacturers GUARANTEE EACH 
MACHINE FOR FIVE YEARS. 


ALL THE MATERIAL entering into the con- 
struction of these machines is of the very 
best, and all the parts are nicely fitted. The 
wood work is of Black W: alnut, Oil Polished. 
The iron work is nicely ornamented and 
Jupanned, and they are an ornament in any 
lady’s room. With each machine we include a 
full set of attachments which have formerly 
sold for as much as we now offer the machine, 
attachments and all. 


These attachments include one Johnson’s 
Foot Ruffler, one set of Hemmers, one Tucker, 
one Foot Hemmer or Friller, one Package of 
Needles, six Bobbins, one Screw Driver, one 
Oil Can, extra Check Spring, one Gauge. one 
Gauge Screw, one Wrench, and an Instruction’ 
Book, which will enable one not accustomed to 
running a machine, to soon learn. 


Each machine is crated and delivered at the 
——— office or Freight ye pds in Chicago, and 
will go safely to —_ part of the country. The 
weight is about 100 pounds, and the cost of 
shipping within 500 miles of Chicago is from 50 
cents to $1.00; tothe Atlantic Coast, the Gulf 
or about the same distance West, about $1.50 ; 
and about double this to the Pacific Coast. 


Price, $15.00. Given for 60 Subscribers; or 
for 40 subscribers, with $5.00 extra ; or for 20 
subscribers, with $10.00 extra. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 208 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Boys or Girls who have any Snap 


can make yon of spending 

B money by seiling Eggs and 
sing Chickens, whether in 

he Cityorona Farm. THE 
STANDARD POULTRY BOOK 
Price 25 Cents, 
Gives all the latest ideas on 
Poultry Raising and how 
to make it pay, or sent free 
for 2 Subscribers at 25 cts 
each. This lilustrated Ag- 
ricultural Paper gives infor- 
mation of all U. S. Gov't. Land 
also describes every State and 
Territory,and the World's Pair 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago 






















